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How Can / Get Involved? 


If you would like to write an article for The 
Turk’s Cap, we would love to print it. With like minded 
individuals as an audience. The Turk’s Cap is a great 
venue for plant or habitat oriented writings. 

We’ll take just about anything from gardening 
tips to book reviews to poetry. Of course, it has to be 
about native plants, or issues related to native plants; Just 
a minor constraint. Your imagination is the real key. 

Contact Eric Zuelke for more information at 
(ezuelke@juno.com), or Keith Clancy at 302.674.5187. 


A Warm Spring Da y Welcome To 
Our Newest Members 


April through June 

Robert and Jean Bewick 
Lynn Broaddus 
Dorothy Domingue 
Bob and Nan Edelen 
Robert and Nancy Faass 
Pat Groller 
Garth McCabe 

Octoraro Native Plant Nursery 
David Paterson 
Dr. Arthur O. Tucker 


The Delaware Native Plant Society is open 
to everyone ranging from the novice gardener to the 
expert botanist. One of the primary goals of the 
society is to involve as many individuals as possi- 
ble. 

The DNPS is working on several signifi- 
cant projects at this time. We are working on a for- 
est conservation act that we hope will soon afford 
protection to our rapidly vanishing forests. A sec- 
ond mitiative underway is the establishment of na- 
tive plant nurseries. It looks like we will be break- 
ing ground on one of these nurseries shortly. We 
encourage everyone to paiticipate in these endeav- 
ors. 

For more information on how to get in- 
volved, call 302.674.5187, or F-mail at 


Letter From The President 


I do believe spring has sprung! Although 
flowers have been blooming for several months 
now (yes I saw some blooming in mid-January), 
they’re bursting forth now. I am anxious to finish 
this letter so I can get outside and enjoy the 
warmtli of the sunshine, the smells of the blooms, 
the buds bursting forth, and (much to the dismay of 
many) the pollen raining down on my head 
(fortunately I am not allergic to those irritable 2- or 
3-celled. typically, microscopic gametophytes). 
After a long and cold winter I always begin to feel 
rejuvenated when I begin to see the first of the 
spring flowers. 

Just thought I would update everyone on 


The DNPS 
Vision 


T he puipose of the 
Delaware Native 
Plant Society (DNPS) 
is to participate in and 
encourage the preservation, 
conservation, restoration, and 
propagation of Delaware’s 
native plants and plant 
communities. The Society 
provides information to 
government officials, 
business people, educators, 
and the general public on the 
protection, management, and 
restoration of native plant 
ecosystems. The DNPS 
encourages the use of native 
plants in the landscape by 
homeowners, businesses, and 
local and state govemments 
through an on-going 
distribution of information 
and knowledge by various 
means tliat includes periodic 
publications, symposia, 
conlerences, workshops, 
fieldtrips, and a statewide 
membership organized by 
the DNPS. 
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Letter From The Editor 

The wildflowers are back! 


Though a zoologist at heart I do love all these spring 
ephemeral wildflowers. Mainly because they’re the easiest to 
identify; but I still give my Newcomb’s guide a good workout 
from time to time with some of the tougher ones. I always have 
to work fast though, because the deer and bugs stait munching 
on them pretty early. Speaking of that, this issue’s Plant- 
animal Highlight has some interesting facts about herbivory. 
And if you plan on planting some shrubs in your yard this sea- 
son, then check out the native plant highlight for some good 
tips. If some creative landscaping with a water garden is in the 
plans for this summer, tlien tlie pick the Turk’s cap will be of 
interest. And of course. I’m sure all your plantings will be 
native in origm, but if not, then our feature article might give 
you some insphation to go native. But fkst, break out those 


field guides and enjoy nature at it’s 
est. 




busiest and bright- 


o o o o o o 

Plant-animal Highught 

To PARTAKE OF PLANTS 

In the world of plant-animal interactions, plants some- 
times get stepped on, chewed on, sucked dry, tugged at and 
generally beat up. The culprits of all this havoc range from 
large mammals like giraffe and bison down to caterpillars and 
aphid larvae. Plants face tremendous challenges because of 
their role as a food source for so many. The classic definition 
of herbivory is the consumption of plant material, and the worst 
result for a plant is being completely consumed. But what 
about specialists such as folivores (leaf eaters), florivores 
(flower 

eaters), and granivore/frugivores (seed/fruit eaters). They more 
subtly effect tlie long-term fitness and population dynamics of 
plants in terms of changing their ability to photosynthesize and 
reproduce. 

One study revealed the fundamentals of this concept. 
Two researchers in California excluded voles from a patch of 
grassland using wire fencing. At the end of two years, they 
measured the seed production and species composition of the 
annual grasses in the experimental plot and the control plot. It 
was discovered that plants in the experimental plot (the one 
without the voles) had greater species diversity and higher 
levels of seed production. These sorts of exclosure experiments 
have revealed that grazing herbivores affect seed production by 
reducing the amount of vegetative growth plants need for 
reproduction. 

A similar study examined the relationship of leaf dam- 
age to flower production. It showed that for Oenothera macro- 
carpa (Onagraceae), a higher percentage of leaf damage 
resulted in lower resource availability for flowers, the 
production of fewer flowers that had smaller corolla diameters 
and shorter floral tube lengths, lower fruit set and fewer seeds. 
The study showed that folivory did not reduce the seed 
production directly, but that the changes in floral traits affected 
the preferences of the pollinators that normally visit this species 
(flowers with smaller corollas received fewer visits). The 
efficiency of pollen delivery was also affected (flowers with 


shorter floral tubes had fewer seeds). 


Seed predators such as squin'els, mice and some birds 
and insects can have an even more direct effect on plant 
reproductive biology and population dynamics as they can 
consume anywhere from 10 to 100 percent of available seeds. 
They also attack at a critical stage in the life cycle of a plant. 
One study with White-footed mice showed that seed predation 
on woody vegetation can significantly alter the rate of and 
spatial pattern of tree invasion into an old field habitat. Direct 
consumption of seeds is not the only way seed predators affect 
plants. Several studies have shown that many species of plants 
will spontaneously abort seeds or flowers that have a critical 
number of predator eggs or larvae. 

Herbivory has a very important role in the ecology of 
the planet. Just think how overgrown and choked up it would 


be witliOLit all that browsing and grazing 



oooo Eric Ziielke, Editor 
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Resources AND Reviews 


Native Plants Journal 

Published twice each year by the Forest Research 
Nursery, Dept, of Forest Resources, University of Idaho. The 
objective of Native Plants Journal is to provide a forum for 
dispersing practical information about planting and growing 
native plants for conservation, restoration, reforestation and 
landscaping. Annual subscription is $30.00. For more infor- 
mation, visit their website at www.uidaho.edu/nativeplants. 

Andersen Horticultural Library’s Source List of 

Plants and Seeds 

The new edition lists more than 70,000 types of plants 
(including lots of cultivar varieties) sold by U.S. and Canadian 
nurseries — and which of 500 nurseries are selling them. The 
price is $39.95 in the U.S. (including postage). For more infor- 
mation, write to the Andersen Horticultural Library, Minnesota 
Landscape Ai'boretum, 3675 Arboremm Drive, P.O. Box 39, 
ChanhassenMN 55317-0039. 

Coming in the spring of 2000: Checklist of the flora 

OF Delaware 

Want to know what plants occur in Delaware? Want 
to know whether that Fothergilla gardenii recommended by 
your landscaper is actually native to our state? The answers 
can be at your fingertips when you order your own copy of the 
first ever Checklist of the Flora of Delaware , by William A. 
McAvoy and colleagues. McAvoy, through the Delaware Nat- 
ural Heritage Program (DNHP), is the Delaware Division of 
Fish and Wildlife's Botanist and is one of the most widely re- 
spected field botanists on Delmarva. If you'd like to be on the 
advance mailing list, or are interested m bulk orders, please 
contact the DNHP at 302.653.2880, or through e-mail: 
wmcavoy@state.de.us. 
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Native Plant Community Highught 

Woodwardia virginica/ Sphagnum {cuspidatum, palus- 

tre) Herbaceous Community 

Virginia chainfern/sphagnum moss Community 

Introduction 

The Virginia chainfern-sphagum moss Community is an emer- 
gent pteridophyte-dominated community often referred to as a 
fern swale or glade. This fern and moss-dominated community 
may be quite expansive, covering several acres, or only a few 
square meters in size. In Delaware it is only known from scat- 
tered open mgs within the otherwise swamp forest community 
of the Great Cypress Swamp. It can be an impressive site and 
one cannot but wonder whether this community was more 
widespread here and elsewhere in southern Delaware prior to 
wholesale changes at the ecosystem level. Widespread loggmg 
and extensive ditching has rendered The Great Cypress Swamp 
only a remnant of its earlier grandeur. 

Community structure/composition 

This community occurs in seasonally flooded wetland depressions 
characterized by an abundance (upwards of 90 percent cover) of 
Woodwardia virginica in a tall (to 1.5 meters) herbaceous layer. 
The two Sphagnum species are also abundant with very high co- 
vers in the layer below the W oodwcudia. Sphagnum cuspidatum is 
restiicted to the low flooded zone surrounding the hummocks that 
support and ai e composed of the W oodwcudia. while S. palustiv, 
on the other hand occurs on the hummocks amongst the leaf and 
petiole bases of the fems. Additional herbaceous associates include 
Hypericum mutilum (a St. John’s-wort), Tiiadenum virginicum 
(marsh St. John’s-wort), Decodon verticillafus (Virginia willow), 
and several others. Nymphaea odorata (white water lUy) rmd Utric- 
ularia spp. (bladderworts) may be present in small openings witlrin 
tliese emergent wetlands. Shr ubs and small, stunted trees may be 
abundant or resti icted to tire perimeter of the wetland depression. 
These mchidt Acer mbnim (red maple), Piniis tadea {\oh\ody 
pine), Chamaecypcuis thyoides (Atlantic white cedai'), Liquidcon- 
bar sty racijlua (sweet gum), Clethra alnifolia (sweet pepper bush), 
Rhododendron viscosum (swamp azalea), Vaccinium coryrnbosum 
(Mghbush blueberry), and others. These wetlands stay flooded 
much longer than the sunounding swamp forest. 

Community dynamics/succession 

Believed to be dependent on seasonal flooding of the proper 
duration and depth to maintain the fem-moss dominance and 
open canopy. If the water table is lowered and/or flooding dura- 
tion lessens, woody plants are likely to become established and 
this community may die out. There are several areas within the 
Great Cypress Swamp where W oodwardia virginica is present 
as a dense component of the herbaceous layer but is overtopped 
by a tree canopy. Such ai’eas aie probably indicative of a drier 
hydrologic regime at the present. Likewise, they ai'e also possi- 
ble reminders that at one time that area was wetter and consist- 
ed of an emergent, open wetland dominated by Virginia chain- 
fern and sphagnum mosses. The preceding statements in this 
section are speculative and need to be tested in the field. Other- 
wise, little is known of this community’s dynamics and 

Continued on page 4 
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Native Plant Community Highught 


© Natural Quotes M 

® ‘The “control of nature” is a phrase conceived S 
g in arrogance, born of the Neanderthal age of jS 
S biology and philosophy, when it was supposed 
g that nature exists for the convenience of man. g 

W Rachel Carson, Silent Spring ^ 


Feature Article 

Natives: a position supporting the use of native plants 


Editors note: This is the second of a two-part feature address- 
ing the pros and cons of native vs. exotic plant use in urban 
landscapes. 

Intentionally or not, humans have introduced plants 
into areas in wliich tliey did not evolve and where tlieir pres- 
ence has led to a number of negative impacts. Negative im- 
pacts of introduced species include displacement of native 
plants and animal communities, alteration of ecological pro- 
cesses, and economic loss. Perkins (1999) in a briefing paper 
prepared for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service estimated eco- 
nomic losses due to “alien invasive plants” to be as high as 
$12,3 billion a year. Alien invasive plants can be defined as 
species introduced to an area where they do not naturally occur, 
and where they proliferate, displacing native communities and 
threatening ecosystem process. Increasing concern with the 
negative impacts of alien invasive plants and animals has result- 
ed in a number of actions at a national, state, and regional scale. 

A National Effort 

At a national scale, President Clinton stipulated in 
1994 the use of native regional plants on all federal grounds and 
in all federally funded landscaping projects. Most recently, on 
February 3, 1999, President Clinton issued Executive Order 
#13122, Invasive Species. This order directs federal agencies 
whose programs could affect the status of invasive species to 
take a number of actions including: identifying those programs; 
preventing introduction of invasive species; monitoring and 
controlling populations of invasive species; restoring native 
species and impacted habitats; and ceasing to authorize, fund, 
or carry out actions that are likely to cause or promote introduc- 
tion or spread of invasive species. In an effort to control alien 
species, federal agencies may eradicate, suppress, reduce, or 
manage invasive species populations as appropriate. Section 3 
of the Order establishes the Invasive Species Council, which is 
the coordinating body for federal efforts to control invasive 
species. Members of the council include the Secretaries of 
State, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, Transportation, and the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protection agency. 

A Regional Effort 

On a regional scale, the Mid- Atlantic Exotic Pest Plant 
Council held their first meeting on March 5, 1999. The Coun- 
cil’s draft charter identifies Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, and the District of Co- 
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luinbia as members. The council was formed to address the 
problem of invasive exotic plants and the threats posed to re- 
gional flora, fauna, and natural ecosystems. The council’s 
goals include serving as a regional information clearing house, 
developing workshops and draining programs for identification 
and management of invasive exotic plants and habitat restora- 
tion techniques, promoting use of locally grown native plants 
for landscaping, cooperating with regional/local nurseries and 
gar den centers to develop responsible approaches to exotic 
plant promotion and marketing practices, and coordinating with 
cooperative extension offices to educate staff regarding exotic 
species and native plant alternatives. The group also plans to 
develop recommendations to alleviate continued use of invasive 
exotic plants and will support Executive Order #13122 by es- 
tablishing and maintaining liaison with the Presidential Council 
on Invasive Species. 

A State Effort 

Closer to home, the Pennsylvania Noxious Weed Task 
Force held if s initial meeting in Hanisburg, in Mai'ch, 1998. 
The Task Force represents state and federal agencies, universi- 
ties, and private organizations with an interest in preventing 
further establishment and spread of exotic noxious weeds with- 
in Pennsylvania. Current task force members include repre- 
sentatives from the Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture; 
the Pennsylvania Bureau of Forestry; the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Transportation, the Bureau of Parks; the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission; the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service and the Forest 
Service); the U.S. Department of the Interior (National Park 
Service); the Pennsylvania State University, the University of 
Pennsylvania Morris Arboretum; Gannon University and the 
Western Pennsylvania Conservancy. The memorandum of 
agreement developed by the Noxious Weed Task Force creates 
an organization that will coordinate noxious weed management 
in Pennsylvania. The task force will also contribute to develop- 
ment of strategies to educate industry, private interest gi'oups, 
and the public regarding noxious weeds. Additionally, the task 
force will be active in implementing the national initiative iden- 
tified in Executive Order #13122. [Editor’s Note: Delaware, 
likewise, in 1998, established the Delaware Invasive Species 
Council]. 

What Does This Mean for Community Forest Progr ams? 

During the past decade natural resource agencies have 
embarked on an ecosystem-based approach to natural resource 
management. For urban and community forestry this new para- 
digm recognizes that the community forest is all of the “green 
infrastructure,” anything green, or any area that has not been 
built upon. This recognition suggests that urban forestry has 
moved beyond a focus on planting and maintaining street trees 
to more inclusive resource management goals. Today, urban 
forestry must integrate urban and community forestry goals and 
objectives into the goals and objectives of related disciplines 
such as land use planning and landscape ecology; taking an 
interdisciplinary approach that integrates water, soil, vegeta- 
tion, animals, and people. 

Consideration of community ecology, which is an idea 
that integrates water, soil, vegetation, animals, and people in 
urbanized areas, reveals simplified plant and animal communi- 
ties dominated by opportunistic species, many of which are 
invasive non-natives. While urbanization has played a major 


role in the loss of biological diversity, meti opolitan areas also 
offer a largely untapped potential to increase biological diversi- 
ty. Urban and community forestry projects that take a broader 
view than just planting cultivated varieties of street ti’ees repre- 
sent an important component of that potential. Elimination and 
control of dominant invasive exotic vegetation and reestablish- 
ment of native plant communities is an ecosystem-based re- 
source management goal that national, regional, and state initia- 
tives clearly support. 

It has become apparent in tlie last decade tliat use of 
native plants is not witliout controversy. Does promoting the 
use of native species mean the achievements of individuals who 
have cultivated non-native tree species into some of our most 
widely used street trees are no longer appreciated? Does it 
mean that non-native, non-iiivasive species have no role in ur- 
ban forestry? The answer to both of these questions is no. 

Rather, promoting the use of native plants means tliat 
we broaden our concept of the urban forest to include all vege- 
tation establishment and maintenance strategies. Within a 
broader ecosystem approach to community forestry, interdisci- 
plinary strategies that include control of exotic invasives, resto- 
ration of wildlife habitat, and water quality protection must be 
included as goals. Federal and state agencies should provide 
technical and funding assistance to communities to control in- 
vasive alien species, and support development of projects that 
reflect the growing awareness of the need to reestablish our 
native 

Continued on page 6 
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Feature Article 

Continued from page 3 
succession. 

Distribution 

In Delaware this community is currently only known from the 
Great Cypress Swamp, of southern Sussex County. Overall, ac- 
cording to The Nature Conservancy it has a discontinuous range 
from Maryland to Florida. 

Conservation Status 

According to The Nature Conservancy this community is believed 
to be globally rare. More data are needed on the distribution and 
dynamics of this community in Delaware. This community has a 
Delaware Natural Heritage state rank of S2 (very rare, typically 
between 6-20 occuirences statewide and may be susceptible to 
becoming extirpated) and a global rank of G2? (imperiled globally 
because of rarity (6-20 occurrences), or because some other factor 
(s) making it vulnerable to extinction throughout its range; note: 
the question mai'k indicates uncertainty in assigning this rank to the 
community). Also, the state rank of S2 may not be conservative 
enough since the community is only known from the Great Cy- 
press Swamp and the continued perturbation to the swamp’s hy- 
drology may be thi'eatening the long-term viability of this commu- 
nity. 

oooof^eith Clancy, DNPS President 
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Continued on page 5 

Letter From The President 

Continued from page 1 

several DNPS initiatives that were discussed in the last 
newsletter. We are somewhat at a standstill with our Forest 
Conservation Act. We met with the State’s Forest Service in 
Februaiy but they were reluctant to endorse our draft and 
thought that it would not be welcomed by the legislature. They 
mentioned that our draft needed some changes and made some 
recommendations. One recommendation was to send a copy of 
our draft to the Environmental Law Institute (ELI), a group tliat 
had just written a report on the state of Delaware’s biodiversity, 
asking for their input and comments. We have done that but 
have yet to hear back from them. I know that forest conserva- 
tion is an important issue among many of Delaware’s citizens 
and I also beheve that some form of forest conservation/ 
protection is attainable. I thuik the time has come for develop- 
ers, road builders and others that clear forests, to begin compen- 
satmg or mitigating for those losses. Likewise, there should be 
better tax incentives to encourage landowners to protect and 
expand their forests in perpetuity. I would welcome any 
thoughts that DNPS members have on this subject. As for our 
proposed Forest Conservation Act we are now evaluating our 
options and trying to determine what our next steps will be. 

Our native plant nurseries ai'e moving closer to becom- 
ing a reality. We are waiting to hear back from New Castle 
County officials on our proposal for a nursery at Middle Run 
Natural Area. I am really excited about new developments re- 
garding a native plant nursery in Kent County. We have been 
given verbal permission to start a nursery at the St. Jones River 
National Estuarine Research Reserve south of Dover. I will be 
meeting with the Reserve manager next week to work out the 
details. We will definitely be looking for volunteers as well as 
donations of materials and money to help with these projects. 

A brochure, developed by Bill McAvoy, on native 
plants recommended for the homeowner and land steward is 
neai ing completion; a draft is being reviewed. This important 
document will help members, and others, with their native plant 
selections (i.e., which species are really appropriate for 
Delawaie?). This document should be available in a few weeks. 

Since the newsletter editor has been clamoring for my 
material for this issue of The Turk’s Cap I will conclude my 
letter. Plus, I need to get out of the house to find some big con- 
tainers so I can rescue (if they survive the transplant shock) 
some plants from a forest about to be destroyed to make room 
for a highway. 

As usual I would like to extend my invitation to all 
members to become more active in their society. We need your 
participation to become an even better organization. You can 
start by attending our annual meeting, taking place at Blackbird 
State Forest on April 29, 2000 (see elsewhere in this newsletter 
for details). Enjoy the Spring and our native plants. ^ 

Sincerely, 

Keith Clancy 


Native Plant Highught 

Native shrubs of Delaware 

A shrub is defined as a perennial woody plant, usually 
with several main stems arising from or near the ground, that is 
up to 5 meters in height. There are 123 species and varieties 
(taxa) of native shrubs known to occur in Delaware, represented 
by 42 families and 54 genera. The largest families are: 

Rosaceae (Rose Family) with 33 taxa; Ericaceae (Heath Fami- 
ly) with 23 taxa; Capri foliaceae (Honeysuckle Family) with 9 
taxa; Salicaceae (Willow Family) with 7 taxa; Comaceae 
(Dogwood Family) with 6 taxa. The largest genera are: Cratae- 
gus (hawthorn) witli 1 1 taxa; Riibus (blackberries and raspber- 
ries), Salix (willow), and Vibumum (aiTOw-wood) all with 7 
taxa; Vaccinium (bluebeiTy) witli 6 taxa. Tliere are 67 species 
of shi'ubs that ai'e deciduous, and 14 species that are evergreen. 
There ai e 49 species of slu ubs that are considered to be rare in 
Delaware, with 6 species known from only a single population. 
In addition, there are 23 raie species of slirubs that have not 
been reported in the state for 20 or more years. Within the Pied- 
mont physiographic province of the state there are 1 8 species 
that are restricted to this area, and 41 species that are only 
found in the Coastal Plain physiographic province. Below is a 
list of just a few of the more common species of shrubs found 
in Delaware. 


SCIENTIFIC NAME COMMON NAME 

Alnus serrulata brook-side alder 


Amelanchier canadensis 
Aronia arbiitifolia 
Asirnina triloba 
Baccharis halimifolia 
Cephcdanthus occidentalis 
Clethra alnifolia 
Cornus amonium 
Comiis florida 
Cojylus americana 
Crataegus inacrospernui 
Crataegus pruinosa 
Euonynius americana 
Gaylussacia baccata 
Gaylussacia [rondos a 
Hamamelis virginiana 
Ilex glabra 
Ilex verticillata 
Itea virginica 
Iva frutescens ssp. oraria 
Kalmia latifolia 
Leucothoe racemosa 


oblong-leaf serviceberry 
red chokeberry 
pawpaw 

eastern baccharis 
common buttonbush 
coast pepper-bush 
silky dogwood 
flowering dogwood 
American hazelnut 
hawthorn 

hawthorn 

hearts-a-bustin 
black huckleberry 
dangle-berry 
American witch-hazel 
ink-berry 
black holly 
Virginia willow 
marsh elder 
mountain laurel 
fetter-bush 


Linde ra benzoin 
Myrica cerifera 
Myrica pensylvanica 
Rhododendron periclymenoides 
Rhododendron viscosum 
Rhus copallinum 
Rhus hirta 
Rosa palustris 
Rubus allegheniensis 
Rubus occidentalis 
Sambiicus canadensis 
Spiraea tomentosa 
Vaccinium corymbosum 
Vaccinium pallidum 
Vaccin him stamineum 
Viburnum acerifolium 


spicebush 
southern bayberry 
northern bayberry 
pink azalea 
swamp azalea 
winged sumac 
staghorn sumac 
swamp rose 
common blackberry 
western raspberry 
common elderbeny 
hardback spiraea 
highbush bluebeny 
early lowbush blueberry 
squaw huckleberry 
maple-leaf viburnum 
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Viburnum dentatumsouthem arrow-wood 
Viburnum prunifolium smooth black-haw 

William McAvoy 
Continued from page 4 

plant communities. Furthermore, people and organizations inter- 
ested in establishing native communities of plants and animals 
should participate in national, regional, and state initiatives. 

Native Plants Are Important 

Native plant communities support native communities of 
birds and other desirable wildlife. All of the trees that Dr. Mar- 
garet Brittingham, an Associate Professor of Wildlife Manage- 
ment at Penn State, recommends for wildlife food and cover are 
native to Pennsylvania. Native plants play a role in developing 
more sustainable communities because they generally are low 
maintenance, and thrive in native soils and climatic conditions. 

As a result, native plants require less fertilizer inputs and less 
pesticide use, which protects water quality. Many natives such as 
red maple and ash can tolerate urban conditions and be used to 
address a wide range of aesthetic considerations. Native trees 
and other plants provide historical connections and important 
shared and stmctured symbols for citizens and communities. Can 
you imagine Pennsylvania without the stately hemlock, syca- 
more, and oak? Very importantly, native plants species are in- 
creasingly more available. Wlien considering these and other 
important facts, such as the invasive nature of many non-native 
plants, why would we not want to promote the use and reestab- 
lishment of native plants? 

oooo Flavia Riitkosky, United States Fish and Wildlife 

Sendee 

Reprinted with permission from the summer 1999 issue of Sylvan 
Communities magazine. 
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Pick The Turk*s Cap 

Water gardens 

Q. I would like to set up a water garden in my yard. How 
should I do it? 

A. Setting up a water garden, or small pond, is not too difficult. 
But you should follow some general guidelines to make the 
process go smoothly. 

1, Size the pond to what you intend to use it for, and don’t 
make it too deep or shallow. 

The best rule of thumb is to make the pond as large as you can 
for the space where you want it to go. You should also be 
aware of how much water you will really need. Say, you want 
a pond that’s 4 foot square and 2 feet deep. It will take two 
hundred and fifty gallons to fill that space. When it comes to 
depth, check with knowledgeable experts in your area to find 
out what works best in your climate. If the pond is too shallow 
or too deep, it will be difficult to care for fish or plants. 


2. Use the right materials. 

If you really want to start out small with an in-ground pond, 
then line the pond with EPDM rubber liner. Other materials for 
lining are permalon liners, PVC liners and pre-formed plastics 
molds in various shapes. 

3. For a garden or pond with a stream or waterfall, make sure 
you buy the con ect pump. 

Measuring proper pump size should be given a lot of thought. A 
cheaper pump witli lower capacity may seem like a bargain in 
the store, but once you bring it home and it barely powers a 
little fountain, it will not look like such a good deal. Make sure 
to pay close attention to the energy use of the pump. Buying a 
cheaper brand that uses a lot of elechicity will end up costing 
you more money. You will spend more money on your electric 
bill than you would have if you had simply bought a better 
pump. Invest in a good pump with a decent waiTanty. There ai*e 
a lot of different kinds of pumps, made from a lot of different 
materials, so do some research before you buy. 

4. For that stream or waterfall, make sure it is the correct size 
for the size pond you have. 

You have to keep in mind the amount of water that will be used 
by the stream or waterfall, because this will drain down the 
pond when that feature is running, and fill up the pond when the 
that feature is turned off. 

5. Blend the pond into your yards landscaping or other natural 
features. 

A pond should have areas that are scooped out along the perim- 
eter forming small pockets where you can put water plants, with 
small stones lining it and interspersed in amongst the plants. 
You can even build a bog garden at the edge of the pond and 
link it to the main section of the pond. 

6. Balance the amount of water with an appropriate kin d and 
number of plants. 

Not only does this look aesthetically pleasing, but the plants 
will oxygenate the water, help keep down algal growth in warm 
weather and shade water to keep it cool. Appropriate plants 
should first of all be native, and obviously be aquatic or semi- 
aquatic in nature. Pickerelweed (Pontederia cordata), twigrush 
{Cladiiim maids co ides), common hornwort {Ceratophylliim de- 
mersum), broadleaf arrowhead (Sagittaria latifblia), pennywort 
(Hydrocotyle americana, or H. ranimcidoides), lizard’s tail 
(Saururus cemiius), bristly sedge {Carex comosa), bluetlag iris 
{Iris versicolor), and smooth rush {J uncus effusiis) are just a 
sampling of some of the plants that could be used in Delaware. 

7. Don’t expect your pond to always look neat and clean. 

Ponds always develop at least a little algae and the water inevi- 
tably turns cloudy, particularly in the spring. All of this is nor- 
mal and should be expected, particularly if you want to keep 
fish or plants in it. The most important accessory in a pond 
should be a high-quality biological filter. This will go a long 
way in keeping the water healthy, along with a balanced num- 
ber of, plants and scavengers, 

oooo Eric Zuelke, Editor, and William McAvoy 
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Saturday, 29 April 2000 - Earth Day at Brecknock park, Wyoming, DE. This event will locus on 

PLANTING NATIVE PLANTS AND LEARNING ABOUT THE PARK AND IT‘S NATIVE PLANTINGS. FROM 9 AM TO 1 

PM. Contact Carl Solberg at 302.698.6445 for more information. 

Friday, 28 April and Saturday, 29 April 2000 - University of Delaware Botanic Gardens plant 
sale. From 2 PM to 8 PM on Friday, and 9 AM to 4 PM on Saturday at the Fischer Greenhouse. 
Call 302.831.2531 for more information, or on the web at http://bluehen.ags.udel.edu/udbg. 

Saturday, 6 May and Sunday, 7 May 2000 - Delaware Nature Society Native Plant Sale. From 9 
AM to 5 PM ON Saturday, and 10 AM to 3 PM on Saturday at the Ashland Nature Center. On the 
WEB at www.delawarenaturesociety.org for more information. 

13 May 2000 - Plants and peoples conference 2000. U. S. Washington, Jr. Cooperative Fxtension 
Center and Herbarium at Delaware State University, Dover, DF. From 8 AM to 6 PM. Registra- 
tion IS $25/person or $40/person with luncheon. Deadline is 15 April and seating is limited. Late 
registrants can send an e-mail to Dr. Arthur O. Tucker at atucker@dsc.edu for more infor- 
mation AND to inquire ABOUT SEATING AVAILABILITY. 

Saturday, 20 May 2000 - Fxplore Martinak State Park with the Fastern Shore Chapter of the 
Maryland Native Plant Society. This park is a mixed deciduous/coniferous forest next to the 
Choptank River in Caroline County, east of Denton on Deep Shore Road. From 10 AM to Noon. 
Call Danielle Fitzko at 410.758.0166 for more information. 

Saturday, 17 June 2000 - Fxplore King’s Creek Marsh with the Fastern Shore Chapter of the 
Maryland Native Plant Society. This freshwater marsh is a Nature Conservancy Preserve east 
OF Faton at Black Dog alley and Dover Roads. From 9 AM to 1 1 AM. Call Danielle Fitzko at 
410.758.0166 FOR MORE information. 


Don't Miss This Upcoming Event ! 

Second annual meeting of the Delaware Native 
Plant Society 

Join us at Blackbird State Forest on Saturday, 29 
April 2000 from 3-7:30 PM for the 2"*^ Annual Meeting of the 
Delaware Native Plant Society. From 3 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
there will be a short native plant hike at Blackbird State For- 
est. We'll see what's blooming and explore the State Forest. 
You won’t want to miss experiencing this part of Delaware in 
early spring; in addition to the requisite wildflowers there will 
likely be frogs croaking, birds singing, insects on the fly, 
ponds (Delmarva or Carolina Bays that is) worth exploring 
and a myriad other stimuli to process. After the walk, begin- 
ning at 4:30 and lasting till around 6:30 there will be a pot- 
luck meal (microwave on premises) and a members paiticipa- 
tory show and tell program. Bring 10-15 slides of your favor- 
ite native plants or pictures that you took during a recent field 
trip you were on or from your native plant garden. Or, bring 
in a plant to talk about to the group. At 6:30 we will be raf- 
fling off a beautiful native plant (so you'll not want to miss 


this). Please let us know if you plan on showing slides or 
bringing a plant or two (call or email us at 302.674.5187, 
dnplant@aol.com). From 6:30 to 7:30 there will be a short 
business meeting. New officers wUl be elected at this time. 
This will be an excellent opportunity to become active in the 
DNPS. The Blackbird State Forest Headquarters is located on 
Blackbird Forest RD, between Blackbird and Prices Corner, 
New Castle County, DE. Call 302.674.5187 for more in- 
formation. 

o o o o o o 

DNPS Website 

The DNPS website is experiencing a bit of a lag at 
the moment. Our webmaster, Doug Janiec, has resigned his 
position with the DNPS, and our fearless leader (that’s Keith) 
has volunteered to take over as webmaster. Managing a web- 
site takes a bit of specialized software and know how. So, 
please be patient during this transition. But until then, if you 
want to revisit any of our past newsletter articles, you can 
check them out at www.delanet.com/~dnpswp. 
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Member Information 


I 


Delaware native Plant Society , 


I 


Name: 


Business Name or Organization: 


Address: 


City and Zip Code: 


Telephone (home/work): 


E-mail address: 


Individual $15.00 
Full-time Student $10.00 
Family or Household $18.00 
Contributing $50.00 
Business $100.00 
Lifetime $500.00 
Donations are also welcome $_ 


Membership benefits include: 

* The DNPS quarterly newsletter. The Turk’s Cap 

* Native plant gardening and landscaping infonnation 

* Speakers and field trips 


Total Amount Enclosed: $ 


Make check payable to: 

DE Native Plant Society 
P.O. Box 369, Dover, DE 19903 


Delaware Native Plant Society 

P.O. Box 369 

Dover, Delaware 19903 









